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transparent frankness which makes the work at once so
interesting and so inspiring. One is naturally reminded of
Goethe's Truth and Beauty in My Life and Rousseau's Con-
fessions. Mahatma Gandhi is quite as detached as Goethe,
if not more, in reviewing his past life. Atmakathn certainly
lacks the great literary charm of the other two works. It
has sincerity but not abandon, literary technique but not
literary beauty. It is not the expression of an exuberant
temperament but of an effort to control it. It has a hard
metallic quality which the other two are free from. Goethe
reveals the struggles through which he waded to an artistic
detachment; Rousseau tells us of his clumsy dance through
life with the thrill of unforgotten joy in his voice; Mahatma
Gandhi describes only the ruthlessness with which he
repressed himself. We appreciate the one; we love the
other; we revere the last. What detracts from the literary
greatness of the Atmakathn scarcely affects its value as
one of the most precious of human documents.

VII

When Mahatma Gandhi's letters come to be published,
they will fill volumes of valuable literature. Every letter
is a perfect gem, well and appropriately worded, with a
ringing note of candour. They are models of conciseness.
Many are playful; some loving. Many administer a pater-
nal rebuke; some, with indescribable restraint, hit, and hit
well; a few are intimate; scarcely any throbs with the
impulse of an unguarded moment. The author adjusts the
tone, the language and the perspective of every letter with
uncanny precision so as to have the desired effect on the
addressee. These letters have provided him with his
greatest instrument of controlling the conscience and con-
duct of his friends and adherents. No man has wield-
ed so great an influence through his letters; and few
literary men have written theirs with such art. It is rarely
that one comes across such an inimitable epistle as the one
he wrote from the Yeravda Jail to the children of the
Sabarmati Asrama.

Ordinary birds cannot fly without wings. With wings, of course, all can fly
But if you, without wings, will learn how to fly, then all your troubles will
indeed be at an end. And I will teach you.